'ROMANCE OF THE ROSE*

Here as in Jean de Meung's part of the older poem
and in Donne's Songs or Elegies it is the darker
aspect of the passion which is emphasised. The other
side, that of Guillaume de Lorris, is seen in the
description of Scudamore's ordeal as a lover making
his way to the capture of Amoret. It is the same
passion, beset by the same perils and pains, but
purified, because the passion is now directed, as Plato
might say, to the Good and Beautiful, a harmony of
souls:

Concord she deeped was in common reed,
Mother of blessed Pease and Friendship trew.

And Spenser is doctrinally a Puritan because, like
Wither and Milton, as we shall see in a later lecture,
he seeks the realisation of the Good in love, not with
Plato in the love of the abstract Idea of Beauty, but in
a perfect wife, anticipating Milton's invocation:

Hail wedded Love, mysterious Law, true source

Of human offspring. . . .

Here Love his golden shafts imploys, here lights

His constant Lamp, and waves his purple wings,

Reigns here and revels; not in the bought smile

Of Harlots loveless, joyless, unindear'd,

Casual fruition, nor in Court Amours,

Mixt Dance, or wanton Mask, or Midnight Ball,

Or Serenate, which the starv'd Lover sings

To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain.1

But for Spenser, at least in The Faerie Queeney it is
more a doctrine than a conviction. His treatment of
love is essentially that of his predecessors Guillaume
de Lorris and Froissart and Chaucer. He lingers in
the garden of the Rose from which the more puritan

1 Paradise Lost, rvr. 750 ff.
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